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WINTER CONDITIONS IN THE CAUCASUS*. 

By Captain E. A. Yarrow, American Red Cross, Assistant 
Chief of Staff Near East Relief 

The Caucasus seems like a great big world to us who are 
trying to aid the several million inhabitants in their life and 
death struggle with hunger, and disease, but the heartrend- 
ing delay on the part of the Peace Conference in coming to 
any definite poUcy regarding the status of this region is a 
constant unpleasant reminder that beyond us is a greater 
world which has its own troubles and problems difficult of 
solution. The spring came and went, and neither were 
sufficient fimds available nor was the political situation 
sufficiently stabilized as to allow us to do any great amoimt 
of planting and the inevitable consequence was a meagre 
return of fall crops. The fall came and went in the same 
manner and now we are doggedly ' 'digging in" for the try- 
ing winter months which are already upon us. Without 
doubt the center of the belt of appalling suffering is Ar- 
menia, but even a casual observer within the bounderies of 
Azerbeidjan will see immediately that there are thousands 
of the Tartars who are in a most wretched plight. Georgia 
has been putting up a plucky fight but she too is becoming 
a victim of uncertainty and world disorganization and in 
all probability before many weeks are past many of her citi- 
zens will feel the pinch of the Caucasus brand of real 
hunger. 

On the order of the chief of staff I have been making a 
tour of most of the districts where the Near East Relief is 
operating and the first point touched was 

1 Tiflis, December 16, 1919. 
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The District op Nakhetchivan 

A few months ago Nakhetchivan was within the RepubUc 
of Armenia but one of the last official acts of the British 
occupation of the Caucasus was to witness the violent 
annexation of this territory by the Azerbeidjans by force of 
arms, and so at present Nakhetchivan is within the confines 
of the Azerbeidjan, or Tartar, Republic. The fighting was 
still going on when Colonel Haskell arrived, but with his 
influence as Allied high commissioner he was able to call 
off actual hostilities and stabilize the situation at least tem- 
porarily. The railroad from Tiflis, Georgia, to Tabriz, 
Persia, runs through Erivan, the capital of Armenia, and 
Nakhetchivan, and the result of this rupture between the 
relations of Azerbeidjan and Armenia has been to cut off 
this important Une of commimication which makes our 
work more difficult and adds to the suffering of all con- 
cerned. Both sides are now in the position of armed 
watchfulness and as we passed through the lines by auto- 
mobile a pitiful picture presented itself of little groups of 
soldiers on outpost duty, half starved, poorly clothed, and 
altogether miserable, but alert in the defense of what they 
considered their duty toward their respective nations. 

We have had work in Nakhetchivan for many months 
but in the turmoil and disorder attending the ousting of the 
Armenians, our small American personnel was forced to 
withdraw. We are back again however and a new and 
larger work is rapidly being organized. Our activities 
there are not only necessary from a relief standpoint but 
they are also diplomatically wise. There is a widespread 
feeling among the Tartars that our aid to the Armenians 
has more of a political aspect than economic and every- 
thing we can do to prove that our mission is here to help 
those in need irrespective of race or creed, will go a long 
way toward gaining the confidence of all classes, and help- 
ing to establish a more sympathetic spirit among the three 
republics. Considerable stores were being shipped to Nak- 
hetchivan from Tiflis and other food supplies were being 
purchased in Persia. Coming back through the "lines" 
again we arrived at the 
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District of Erivan 

Erivan ought to be one of the most prosperous and happy 
cities in the world, but it is not; in fact it probably repre- 
sents today more concentrated misery and suffering than 
any other equal portion of the globe's surface. Situated on 
a wonderfully fertile plain from which rise in amazing gran- 
deur and stateliness the ancient peaks of the two Ararats; 
surrounded on all sides by vineyards of luxurious growth 
and orchards of fruit bearing trees of all descriptions; nest- 
ling on the banks of the charming and swift flowing Angara 
— ^Erivan has the natural setting which might be ascribed 
to the original garden of Eden. But when you turn from 
things natural to things human yoxu" senses are dazed and 
you bewilderedly and gropingly are forced to ask yourself 
the question, "is not the thing I see here the real Inferno 
and am I not seeing it through Dante's eyes?" Thousands 
and thousands and thousands of dirty, lousy, haH-clad, sick 
and diseased, cringing and suffering unfortunates of hu- 
manity; old gnarled grandmothers and grandfathers are 
here who seemingly never had the right to survive, then 
there are the young men who should be strong but their 
strength has gone into the struggle simply to live; but the 
thing that grips you is the women and little children who 
will haunt you with their mute appeal, and force you to 
think very tenderly of those who are near to you and for 
whom you would die a hundred deaths rather than have 
them ever reach this condition. 

Erivan is by far the largest district in which the Near 
East Relief is operating, probably representing 35 per cent 
of the activity of the Caucasus branch. The personnel is 
large and efficient but seems dwarflike in comparison to 
the gigantic task before them. I must leave statistics to 
those who are dealing with them but the one figure of eleven 
thousand children in orphanages is a sufficient indication of 
the problem to be handled, especially when one reaUzes 
that probably eight-tenths of the general population is in 
need. The lack of housing is the chief problem in this 
whole district and as a consequence our institutions are 
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scattered all over the city and into the surrounding towns. 
Many of the buildings are unsuitable but we have to make 
the best of what is available. The scene of relief begins 
with a reception camp into which the down and outs pour 
each day and here they are bathed and deloused and fed 
and clothed. Then they are sorted out, the sick going on 
to hospitals and others being placed in quarters either in 
town or the nearby villages, the orphans are either sent to 
orphanages or hospitals and thus a steady stream is kept 
flowing each day. Many looms are in operation to furnish 
clothing but they supply only a small proportion of the 
need. Generous quantities of old clothes, socks and sweat- 
ers supplied by the American Red Cross are the basis of 
this reclothing but although we have received many hun- 
dred bales and boxes of these materials they are simply a 
drop in the bucket. We need and could use immediately 
many thousand additional bales and boxes, as it takes con- 
siderable material in order to go into the clothing business 
for hundreds of thousands of people. I visited three of the 
five sub-stations in this district, and found the same activi- 
ties in practically all of them, soup kitchens, industrial 
work including civic improvements such as road making, 
bread and flour distribution, hospitals and orphanages. The 
important positions of command are held by army officers 
recently come from France. These ofiicers have not been 
entirely hardened by the Great War. One of them told me 
he had been outside his village for a walk and was return- 
ing about dark when he passed a woman lying by ' the 
road side with two children sitting near her. Something 
prompted him to turn and investigate the situation and he 
found that the woman was not able to rise so he sent his 
interpreter to a nearby soup kitchen for some warm milk 
but the woman was not able to drink, and continuing in his 
own words, "I said to my interpreter, 'My God I can't 
stand this, go and get a stretcher and two bearers from the 
hospital' and then we started down the road carrying the 
woman, in the dark. After a while I looked behind for the 
kids but could not see them and so went back a little and 
fovmd that the feet of the young one of three were so sore 
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fchat he could not walk and the other Uttle devil of nine was 
trjdng to carry him on his back. Before we reached the 
hospital the woman died and then I had the yoimgsters on 
my hands. I went to the director of orphanages and told 
her she must find a place for them but the Red Cross nurse 
said, 'it is impossible, the houses are already overcrowded 
and there is absolutely no room for a single extra.' In 
that case, I said I will take them into our own mess, and at 
that she relented and crowded them into a place where 
there was no room for them. They are getting along finely 
now and I hope to make something of them in time." 

The day I was in Erivan they had fed seventeen thou- 
sand in the city alone and the normal population is not 
much greater than that. At the sub-station of Garmaloo 
where one officer and a nurse are working they were planning 
to increase the number of soup kitchens to about fifteen 
and feed about twenty thousand; this was in addition to 
their orphanage and hospital activities. Etchmiadzin has 
an enormous refugee population which is being directed by 
an officer and two lady assistants. At Kanakar they have 
secured extensive barracks and two American girls are 
building up a refugee and orphan city. This is the way 
the work is divided up everywhere; tremendous and some- 
times seemingly impossible tasks being placed on people 
who would never have dreamed in the States of tackling 
such problems, but the splendid thing about it all is that 
they are getting away with it! 

The Disteict op Alexandropol 

Alexandropol City is situated on the railway between 
Tiflis and Erivan and is on a high plateau of about five 
thousand feet elevation. The surrounding coimtry is not 
nearly as fertile as the Erivan plain and the city itself is 
like a great straggling village with little natural beauty and 
practically no trees. Alexandropol is the "show" district 
of the near East Relief, due to the wonderful housing pos- 
sibilities which are foimd in the fine Russian barracks which 
formerly accommodated large forces of the old tzar's troops. 
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We began early in the spring to put in order a group of 
buildings known as Kazachee Post, a work which is now 
practically completed. There are about forty substantial, 
dignified, stone houses which are surrounded by extensive 
fields. 

In the vicinity of Kazachee Post are situated the large 
central warehouses of the Near East ReUef in Armenia. 
From this station is distributed the floxir and other sup- 
pUes on which the lives of so many thousands depend; a 
spur track of the railroad to the very doors of the ware- 
houses makes the question of transportation quite simple. 
When I was there the supplies oflSicer showed me with 
mournful coimtenance the small and rapidly dwindling sup- 
ply of flour on hand, enough to last only two or three weeks 
and no assurance that any more was coming. I might 
state here that the work itself is exceedingly nerve racking, 
but the constant worry over additional funds and suppUes 
adds to the burden a thousandfold. 

Probably the most interesting and dramatic individual 
piece of work being done by the Near East at present is 
that at the "Polygon." The "Polygon" is another group 
of barracks situated to the other side of the city which are 
being fitted up for a general refugee population. This is a 
new project but no time could be given to get the buildings 
in order before the guests arrived; twenty thousand were 
piled in with almost no warning. This enterprise is in 
charge of one American officer. A few of the things he 
must arrange are, feeding, bathing, washing, clothing, cook- 
ing, repairs on buildings, sanitation, water supply, policing, 
hospitalization, education for the children, and employment 
for the men and women. He has started most of these 
activities but it must be remembered that we are operating 
in a devastated country and the people come to us with no 
equipment except the worn out rags on their backs. 

The receiving hospital in the city is another splendid in- 
stitution. Here the children are received off the street, 
heads clipped, bathed, clothed as far as our meagre sup- 
plies will allow, fed, and put to bed. They are kept for 
twenty-four hours and then given a thorough medical ex- 
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amination and then distributed either to orphanage or hos- 
pital, thus this receiving station has a new set of inmates 
every day and there are never any empty beds. 

Kars District 

Kars is about a thousand feet higher than Alexandropol 
from which city there is railway communication by a 
branch line. Kars is a wonderful place with the largest 
Russian fortification in the Caucasus. You approach it 
through a deep valley bristhng with old Russian guns and 
strongholds. Like Alexandropol there are numerous well 
built barracks here, which will allow of transporting many 
hundreds of orphans and refugees from other congested 
districts such as Erivan. While I was there about one 
thousand five hundred refugees arrived from Tiflis. All 
three of the republics are trying to get rid of their surplus 
alien population and the Georgians' request for the re- 
moval of these people from Tiflis was considered reasonable 
and the transfer was undertaken by the Near East ReUef. 
There are several thousand orphans in our institution in 
Kars and buildings are being prepared to acconmiodate 
more than a thousand from Erivan. The city itself pre- 
sents a very sad appearance as it has been very badly 
manhandled by the different armies sweeping backwards 
and forwards, during the past five years. 

Kars has a large sub-station in Sarakamish to which the 
railroad extends. 

Before spring we shall probably have in American insti- 
tutions in the Caucasus between thirty and thirty-five thou- 
sand orphan children. These institutions will have to be 
continued from five to seven years and their natural loca- 
tions are Alexandropol, Kars, and Sarakamish. 

District of Karakilis 

About three hours by train from Alexandropol on the 
way to Tiflis brings us to the comparatively small town of 
Karakilis which was of no importance in the old regime but 
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which at present is a great relief center. The housing 
problem here is very acute and any old hen house looks 
like a mansion to the officer in charge of buildings. We will 
never be able to take much pride in the appearance of our 
institutions in this district but the people are here and the 
ones in charge are so much the more forced to exercise their 
inventive genius. The thing that impressed me most was 
the enthusiasm with which one of the officers was fixing up 
an old cow bam as a feeding center and refuge home, and 
he was making a good job of it. Hundreds were being 
accommodated in this hovel where previous to his tackling 
it even dumb animals could not live. One gets hardened 
in this sort of life, but I tried to free myself of my years of 
experience with these conditions and simply look at the 
thing as it was; and the result was that my heart ached as I 
looked around at the thousands of Uttle children in our 
American institutions here and saw that although we were 
in the rigors of winter and on a high altitude still compara- 
tively few of our children had shoes or stockings or suffi- 
ciently warm clothing, and then I asked myself, "Does the 
world really know the conditions and is the world willing 
to have them continue, when a Uttle more money and 
materials would alleviate them?" 

District op Tiplis 

Over two thousand orphans are sheltered in our homes 
in the city and about ten thousand Russians, besides sev- 
eral thousand Greeks and Assyrians, are getting daily 
rations; and in addition to this, somewhere in the vicinity 
of twenty thousand Armenian refugees are on the bread 
line. The last activity is carried on by the Armenian gov- 
ernment with American flour and imder the check of the 
district commander of the Near East Relief. 

About two thousand of the Russians have restaiu-ant 
privileges where they get one meal each day either free or 
for a nominal price. This Russian relief probably appeals 
to one more than any other department of our work be- 
cause their downfall has been so sudden and so terrible. 
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Hundreds are now getting relief who just a few months ago, 
or at the most a year ago, were not only in comfortable 
circumstances but had very large resources. One illus- 
tration wiU suffice. T have a close Russian friend who 
before the war held a high government position and who 
had large means of his own. Some time ago he invited me 
to his home for old friendship's sake. He and his wife 
were living in a single room in which were two cot beds and 
nothing much else. I had to sit on one of the cots as 
there was no room for chairs, and when the tea was served 
my host jokingly remarked, "you must excuse the lack of 
sugar as this year we are going without; and after all it's a 
good thing; we used to have too much and didn't appreciate 
it; when we get back again we wiU be in a position to enjoy 
and be grateful for the good things of life." And the same 
spirit was exhibited over every item of the poor little lunch 
that was set out; no word of complaint and no asking for 
favors. The lady, whom 1 remembered as an accom- 
plished pianist and a charming and lavish hostess, tried 
bravely to keep pace with her husband, but her smile was 
worn and pathetic; the iron had entered too deeply into her 
soul. As yet they are not on the bread line but they are 
not many steps removed from it. 

District of Akhalkalaka^ 

The District of Akhalkalaka is the second district in 
Georgia, its center lying about eighty miles from the rail- 
way rxmning between Tifhs and Batoum. This territory 
was overrun and denuded by the Turks in 1918; now there 
are over forty thousand people dependent on us for their 
daily bread, and we have about two thousand children there 
in orphanages. There is no large center here and the 
work is scattered over a large territory in about seventy- 
five different villages. The region is very fertile and the 
only thing necessary for a speedy permanent relief is seed, 
grain and animals for spring sowing. In fact, the only 
way we can get rid of our relief burdens anywhere is to 
get seed into the ground. It is none too early to begin 
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planning for the spring sowing but we cannot owing to the 
fact that we are simply living from hand to mouth. Until 
we can start on a definite program of planting there is abso- 
lutely no end to our present operations in sight. 

General Sittjation 

The general situation in the Caucasus is much better 
than it was in the early spring. The only thing lacking now 
in order to complete the job is backing; backing in suppUes 
and funds. The organization is all right and the spirit of 
the personnel is all right and if there is any criticism of 
results, certainly those on the field cannot be held respon- 
sible. 

The appointment of Colonel Haskell as Allied high com- 
missioner and director general of reUef is more than justi- 
fied by what has been accompUshed imder his regime. 
Among the more important results are the following. 

1. Stopping the war between Armenia and Azerbeidjan 
to the south of Erivan. This was still in progress while the 
British were in control, and the province of Nakhetchivan 
had been wrested from the Armenians. 

2. Stabilizing the political situation at Kars. I firmly 
believe that Kars would have fallen to the Turks within a 
few days after the withdrawal of the British if Colonel 
Haskell had not arrived. 

3. Inducing the three repubUcs, Georgia, Armenia, and 
Azerbeidjan to sign a treaty of peace and to come into an 
economic agreement, which will be of mutual benefit. 

4. Building up an efficient relief organization which will 
be able to efficiently and adequately deal with the situation 
if it receives the necessary backing from America. 

And this all brings one back to the fundamental question 
of support, and by this I do not mean simply financial 
support. Splendid results have been accomplished by per- 
sonal influence, and it is useless to deny the fact, by diplo- 
matic bluffing, but there comes a day when these will no 
longer avail and then there will be danger of speedy disin- 
tegration. The Caucasus seems an out-of-the way and 
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insignificant comer of the earth's surface, but if America 
does not lend her influence, financial, political, and military, 
to straightening out this situation, I firmly believe that 
before many years she wiU be reaping the whirlwind of her 
folly. This is a question of poUtics rather than of reUef ; 
and any careful student can see certain world principles at 
stake in this region, which if ignored will almost inevitably 
lead to a future world cataclasm. 



